2                      Law, Its Origin

sitting during successive ages, and diligently re-
corded, furnish abundant material from which to
gain a knowledge of what the law at present is, and,
besides these, we have numerous treatises, many of
them thorough and admirable, together with codes
both of ancient and modern states, all aiming to
reduce the law into a scientific form.

In the third and last stage of legal study, how-
ever, comparatively little progress has been made.
There are several reasons for this. In the first place,
there is, in the economic sense, but little demand
for this sort of knowledge. Courts are always eager
to listen to intelligent discussion concerning particu-
lar rules, or the general heads in the law to which
such rules should be referred; but their concern is
mainly with practical affairs, and they are inclined
to be impatient of discussions which have but a
remote pertinency, and to them all mere philosophy
is apt to seem remote. Lawyers, even the most
accomplished, feel little inclination towards studies
which seem to afford but a small measure of practical
utility, and most efforts in the field of Legal Philo-
sophy are characterised with a polite -sneer as
being academic. Moreover this branch of knowledge
being part of the field, not strictly of Law, but of
Sociology, has necessarily been kept in abeyance by
the circumstance that Sociology itself is but a recent
study. Add to this the intrinsic difficulty of the
subject, and we need not wonder at the little pro-
gress made in its development.

The criticism that such studies are academic is
true, but it should by no means discredit them. It